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IHE delusory promises of pleasure have but too often 
misled the youthful, thoughtless, and vain, from the 
true path of happiness. Delighted with Sensual joys, 
the votaries of voluptuousness finally become the victims 
of misery ! | 


The beautiful heroine of the following History, after 
passing through a variety of vicissitudes, and after 
claing the eyes of an affectionate parent, whose death 1 
had been accelerated by her imprudence, retires from 10 
the world, and secluded from temptation, finds conso- i 0 
lation in religion. | | 


Her story will convince the reader, that guilt is | 89 
ever succeeded by zorro; and while the bosom of Sym- as! 
pathy heaves the sigh of commuseration, let this precept Hl. 
be attended to—That a just reverence for the dignity 11 
F female chastity, is essentially requisite to preserve e 
geo order and mutual confidence in society. $1008 


To AUTHORS, and the PUBLIC in general. 
” 
HE ſucceſs which has hitherto attended the little 
Works iſſued from the Preſs of the Publiſher, is, 
he preſumes, the beſt proof of their merit; and being 
ſolicitous to deſerve the patronage of a generous Public, 
he begs leave to inform AUTHORS and TRANSLATORS, 
that he will give the moſt liberal remuneration tor ſuch 
Tranſlations, and {mall original Productions, as are cal. 
culated to entertain and inſtruct the Reader. He will, 
however, never preſume to obtrude any publication vn 
the Community, which might, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
tend ro convey the contagion of immorality to the 
youthtul heart; conſcious that ſuch an outrage againlt 
the happineſs ot ſociety, would be unpardonable. In 
ſhort, it ſhall be his ſtudy to procure {uch mental enter- 
tainment, as will infure the approbation and ſupport ot 
the lovers of elegant literature, 

As the Publiſher will ſpare no expence to furniſh his 
readers with rational amuſement, he truſts that not only 
the yauthtul part of the community, but even perſons 
more advanced in life, will find his publications entitled 
to their attention; eſpecially when they find that they 
may obtain, at a ſmall expence, as much pleaſing and 
uſetul information from theſe little pieces, as they would 
glean from more voluminous works, 

And as he will continue to employ Deſigners and Eu- 
1 of the firſt celebrity, to aid his efforts, he allo 

atiers himſelf that, with reſpect to plates, paper, and 
typography, his publications will not be deemed un- 
worthy ot a place in the bet libraries. 
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Among the unfortunate citizens who were 
involved in the calamities occaſioned by the fa- 
mous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme in France, were Monfieur 
and Madame De Burgh, once as much diſtin- 
guiſhed by their aMuent ſituation as by their ex- 
emplary virtues, 


This excellent pair retired to a remote village, 
with the ſlender remains of their fortune, and 
conforming to the ſad reverſe, M. De Burgh diſ- 
dained not to ſubmit to the loweſt rural occupa- 

B tions: 
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tions: for, true philoſophy teaches the good man 
to yield to unavoidable misfortune with dignity 
and reſignation. 


It was not for himſelf that he felt, but for a 
beloved wife ; apprehenſive that her delicate mind 
could not reconcile itſelf to the ſeverity of her 
ſituation. Few know how to reflect with wil- 
dom on this dream of life, and to render it as in- 
ſtructive as it is viſionary. The fair ſex, from 
the tenderneſs of their frame, bear calamity with 
much leſs fortitude than men. Madame De Burgh, 
indeed, adored her huſband ; and to what trials 
will not love ſubmit ! True tenderneſs, in its ſa- 
crifices, knows no bounds, and, in courage and 
heroiſm, often ſurpaſſes the nobleſt efforts of rea- 
ſon and of virtue. 


This valuable woman was not devoid of a ſweet 
philoſophy, which taught her to conceal her tears 
from her huſband; nor did the maternal duties 
fail to alleviate her chagrin, and to reconcile her 
to humble mediocrity. 
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Her whole attention was devoted to the edu- 
cation of a ſon and daughter, of whom ſhe con- 
ceived the moſt flattering hopes. ELINOR (for 
that was the name of the daughter) diſcovered 
the winning charms which every day open more 
and more ; and in her brother were perceived the 
fineſt traces of a manly and virtuous foul, 


A nobleman, who had known M. De Burgh in 
happier days, came to the village where this re- 
ſpectable family reſided. On diſcovering the 
father, he inſtantly offered to introduce his ſon 
into the army, and to take his fortune upon him- 
ſelf. This offer was too great to be reſiſted by 
paternal tenderneſs; and the brave youth, ani- 
mated by virtuous hope, heſitated not to leave 
his excellent parents and affectionate ſiſter. 


Young De Burgh having been thus provided 
for, all their cares were now devoted to their 
daughter. With a delighted eye, they beheld her 
increaſing beauty and ripening virtues, An ele- 
gant figure, the ſprightlineſs of unaffected wit, 
and extreme ſenſibility, eyes ſparkling with viva- 
city, yet looking inexpreſſible tenderneſs; in a 
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word, a certain ſweet aſſemblage of graces, far 
ſuperior to beauty, preſented but à faint idea of 
the captivating Elinor; who, on her part, failed 
not to reward the affection of her parents with all 
the amiable attentions of filial piety. 


But M. De Burgh was ſtill to know ſeverer 
trials. An oppreſſi ve law-ſuit completed the ruin 
of his fortune! Yet, the unhappy pair, in pro- 
portion as their calamities increaſed, ſeemed to 
poſſeſs a nobler elevation of ſoul, ſupported by 
thoſe ſentiments of religion, which afford un- 
ſhaken conſolation, They ſoothed each other 
with unceaſing kindneſs, and for a few moments 
could even forget their miſery ; but when they 
beheld their daughter, a thouſand apprehenſions 
for her welfare inceſſantly tormented them. 


A relation of Madame De Burgh, who reſided 
at Paris, having been informed of their deplorable 
ſituation, preſſed them to ſend their daughter to 
her. After a variety of ſevere conflicts and reſo- 
lutions, the hope that it would be .of important 
advantage to their Elinor, induced them to con- 


ſent to the propoſal. 
They 
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They are now near the moment of this cruel 
ſeparation ! They preſs their child to their bo- 
ſom. They cannot ſpeak ; they weep. „ No, 
my beſt of parents,“ exclaims Elinor, © never 
will I leave you | I owe my life, I owe the love 
of virtue to you ; and it is my duty to ſupport you 
under the weight of misfortunes. No fituation 
can be diſgraceful, if unſullied by vice; and IL 
will ſubmit without reluctance to every hardſhip, 
to lighten the woes of my beloved parents. Mult 
be reduced to ſervitude ? I will fly to it, if I 
can but be of the leaſt aſſiſtance to you, I will 
intreat them to let me ſteal only a few moments 
in the day to ſee you—to weep on your bolom— 
to tell you that your daughter knows no other 
happineſs, but that of living where you are.” 


3”, 


« Oh, my daughter!“ ſaid Madame De Burgh, 
it is your tenderneſs only that embitters this 
ſeparation, Heaven begins to ſmile upon us! — 
Our dear child, at leaſt, will be delivered from. 
the ſeverity of our fate, She will be with our 
relation, in a ſituation ſuitable to her birth. In 
this idea we ſhall bear our ſorrows with more 
reſignation; we ſhall be happy in being aſſured 

3 that 
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that you always love us.“ “ Ah ! my deareſt 
mother,” interrupted Elinor, “ think you that 
your daughter can ever forget you? If I leave 
you, it will be only with the hope that I ſhall yet 
be uſeful to you.—Oh! my beloved parents, 
what happineſs will be mine, if my new fituation 
enable me to wipe away your tears, to evince my 
duty, my gratitude, my love!“ 


The moment arrives! Madame De Burgh now 
aſſumes a firmer tone. 
Elinor,” ſaid ſhe, “ the leſſons of a mother, to 
whom you will be ever dear. Remember, that 
virtue is more ineſtimable than riches, and even 
than life itſelf, —Oh !” continued the tender mo- 
ther, all in tears, „ much ſooner would I hear 
of your death than your diſhonour, My deareſt 
daughter, our lives muſt have a period, but in- 
ſamy is everlaſting. Alas! the world is full of 
ſeduction, and deviation is but too eaſy. Let us 
earneſtly hope that our examples will be ever be- 
fore you.” | 


They now lead their daughter to the coach ; 
again give her the moſt affectionate advice, the 
tendereſt 
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tendereſt careſſes, and return to their houſe, diſ- 
ſolved in all the bitterneſs of grief. 


An aged domeſtic, named Clara, had accom- 
panied Monſteur and Madame De Burgh to their 
retreat. Her heart ennobled her lowly ſation. 
Sacrificing her intereſt to an uncommon virtue, 
ſhe hefitated not to follow the hard fortunes of a 
maſter and miſtreſs whom ſhe loved. In vain 
did they urge her to ſeek another place, repre- 
ſenting that they could not even maintain her.— 
« What, then ?” anſwered the worthy woman, 
weeping, I will work elſewhere, when you do 
not want me; I will ſteal from the hours of ſleep 
to gain my living; and very little will ſuffice, 
No, I will never leave you.” 


Monſieur and Madame De Burgh, melting into 
tears, embraced Clara; who, in return, would 
only reſpectfully kiſs their hands. Having been 
preſent at the birth of Elinor, ſhe felt all the grief 
of Madame De Burgh for the loſs of her young 
miſtreſs. She was charged to accompany Elinor, 
and to ſee her ſafe under the roof of the relation, 

WhO 
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who had continued unceaſingly to ſolicit her ar- 
rival. 


They arrive at the houſe of Madame De Clai- 
rant, (for that was the name of this relation.) — 
Clara, mingling her tears with thoſe of Elinor, 
left her, making a thouſand proteſtations of un- 
alterable affection for her parents. 


Madame De Clairant was a widow, with a 


competent fortune. She was paſſionately fond of 


the world ; and without an underſtanding to re- 
collect the duties of her age and ſituation, ſhe 
had reached her fiftieth year, and was ever ſeen 
in the circles of the young and gay—aCting, as it 
were, from a kind of inſtin&, blind to the future, 
and with ſcarcely diſcernment enough for the 
moment. This was the woman with whom 
Elinor was to reſide. 


Madame De Burgh, indeed, knew little more 
of her relation than by name. The obſervations 
of Clara, notwithſtanding her fimplicity, were 
certainly calculated to alarm her miſtreſs; but 
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the virtuous and good do not eaſily ſuſpect; and 
thus they ſubiect themſelves to errors, which often 
arc fatal to their peace. 


The education of Elinor was now very diffe- 
rent; for never did her new friends converſe on 
the duties and the rewards of virtue. She was in 
her ſixteenth year. Self admiration began to ſuc- 
cced to filial affection, that ſweet ſentiment, which 
ſeldom lives in a perpetual round of pleaſure, — 
Her charms were continually the ' theme of the 
mott ſeductive flattery, Extravagant compli- 
ments, devoid of ſenſe and truth, inceſſantly aſ- 


ſailed her ears, and in time were heard without 
diſguſt, 


Elinor accompanied Madame De Clairant to 
the theatre, to the public walks, and into every 
circle. In theſe ſcenes of diſſipation, ſhe heard 
the moſt pernicious diſcourſes, which, repeated in 
a variety of forms, all tended to eſtabliſh the fa- 
vourite maxims of free-thinkers and libertines. 
Her heart was now a picture, from which the 
fine colouring of virtue gradually faded away.— 
Yet ſtill ſhe would fain obſerve the excellent leſ- 
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ſons ſhe had imbibed from her parents : but to be 
bxteen, to be adored, yet not in the elevated 
ſituat on that can command the elegancies of 
dreſs, was too much for a heart in which vanity 
was predominant. 


In this variety of parties, Elinor attached her- 
ſelf to a Madame De Sauval, who, in the ſcquel, 
hurried into vice a heart which had not entirely 
forgotten the early ſentiments of innocence. 


Madame De Sauval affected an openneſs of 
manners; yet in duplicity and falſehood ſhe was 
intrepid and unſubmitting. She could enter into 
the minuteſt particulars of an affair with a ſem- 
blance of concern and ſenſibility, which ſhe could 
command on all occaſions ; for cunning is the 
peculiar talent of weak and little minds. A wo- 
man of this character had no difficulty in forming 
the cloſeſt intimacy with the weak Madame De 
Clairant. 


Elinor was delighted to have a friend to whom 
ſhe could entruſt the ſecrets of her heart ; for 
theſe intimacies appear to unthinking youth in 
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the attractive forms of friendſhip. Senſibility, 
at this tender age, abandons itſelf to inexperience. 
1 he neceſſity of directing the affections to ſome 
object, is not the moſt trivial cauſe of its errors 


and misfortunes ; it attaches itſelf to every object 
it meets, 


But was it not enough for Madame De Sauval 
to be herfelf diſgraced in the public opinion? To 
what purpoſe could the wiſh to involve a young 
perſon in the ſame infamy, who was yet ſtruggling 
againſt the aſcendancy of vice ?—Were the hearts 
of the wicked but expoſed to view, we ſhould 
diſcover, with horror, that they have a deteſtable 
pleaſure in increaſing the number of the guilty ! 
Intereſt, moreover, is another powerful motive 
to arm corruption, grown hoary in guilt, againſt 
innocence and youth; and, in fact, it was not a 
mere depravity of morals that induced Madame 
De Sauval to plot the fall of the unſuſpecting 
Elinor. 


The coquetry of this young creature, her am- 


bition to ſhine in the circle, and to captivate 


every age, did not eſcape the penetrating view of 
this 
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this abandoned woman, Elinor heard her inceſ- 
ſantly exclaim, * What a beautiful ſhape !/—But 
what an odious gown !—-Why, child, dreſs is 
our very life, and you ſhould diſplay your charms 
to advantage, by the elegance of your taſte, — 
Ah!] were I but of your age, I ſhould know how 
to improve them. By what ſilly prejudices are 
people governed! But when once we begin to 
think for ourſelves, we ſhall pay little attention 
to the opinion of the world. It is poverty only 
that is the object of contempt.—Some marks of 
complaiſance, added this intriguing woman, 
„ for a gentleman who merits my eſteem, and 
who intends to eſpouſe me, have now changed 
my ſituation, From that moment, I have begun 
to live. I have a houſe, I have dreſs, I have 
jewels, and jewels are the magic of beauty.” 


Elinor profoundly ſighed. © I will not con- 
ceal it,” reſumed Madame De Sauval, whom the 


| Y ſigh did not eſcape, „but in your ſituation, | 


ſhould be decided. What do you expect from 
your aunt ? She has but little fortune, nor is ſhe 
immortal. Elinor, beautiful as you are, and 


with your birth, would you degrade yourſelf to 
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the moſt humiliating employment of a lady's wo- 
man!“ 


At this queſtion, Elinor could not conceal ſome 
emotions of indignation : the ſame Elinor, who, 
before ſhe left her parents, would have embraced 
the meaneſt occupation with joy, if the purity of 
her morals had required the ſacrifice, 


The artful advocate of vice now added, “ In 
this humble ſtation, though you ſhould be a para- 
gon of virtue, the world will never believe it.— 
They will think it impoſſible that an unfortunate 
young perſon, who is hancſome, can be ſo void 
of underſtanding, as to prefer miſery to affluence 
and eaſe, Do not fancy that your books, and 
thoſe. pretended good people, the pedagogues of 
mankind, utter one word of truth. Their fine 
ſentiments are merely to diſplay their talents, and 
to contradict eſtabliſhed opinions with oſtentation. 
The only purſuit of ſenſible people is affluence 
and pleaſure. I know all the fine reflections to 
the contrary. They are, doubtleſs, admirable ! 
But in the warmth of my friendſhip for you, 

5 my 
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my dear girl, I muſt point out the real, not the 
imaginary good.” 


« How !” exclaims Elinor, „Shall I be want- 
ing to my family—to honour ! Charmingly 
ſaid, my child,“ replied Madame De Sauyal. „1 
have indulged myſelf in ſuch fine declamations 
before you. I have had my family, my honour, 
and my morals too, quite like other folks! My 
dear Elinor, at your age one is very romantic.— 
Sentiment is the idol of inexperienced hearts, the 
gay chimera that enraptures and deceives ; but 
we mult reſort to the ſafer leſſons of experience. 
One is not always young, my ſweet friend; our 
years inſenſibly Real away; repentance appears in 
the train of misfortune ; and our folly is irrepa- 
table. To have neglected the brighteſt moments 
of life, and to be abandoned to unavailing regret, 
what a ſad ſituation is this — But perhaps you 
have not rightly underſtood me. In all the oc- 
currences of life, there are fome delicate atten- 
tions to be obſerved—a certain manner of keep- 
ing well with the world—the great art of ſaving 
appearances. Give me your hand, my dear 
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friend. Remember, that our ſecrecy is invio- 
able. You ſee what proofs of tenderneſs I give 
you. Were you my own child, I could not ſpeak 
to you with more frankneſs and affection. Leave 


every thing to me. I will make you the happieſt 


as well as the lovelieſt of women.“ 


Theſe inſidious converſations were not without 
effect. Elinor at firſt ſtarted at the picture which 
Madame De Sauval preſented. This is natural 
to ſome perſons, while yet unvanquiſhed by the 
ſolicitations of vice. Elinor views the picture 
again, and views it with loſs averſion, She ſe- 
cretly laments her narrow circumſtances, runs to 
her glaſs, contemplates her charms, and returns 
to her perfidious adviſer. 3 


It was not without deſign that theſe ſeductive 
converſations were purſued. A man of gallantry 
had ſeen Elinor in the public walks, and was paſ- 
ſionately ſmitten with her. He had but little dif- 
ficulty to engage Madame De Sauval in his inte- 
reſt, Elinor ſpent whole days with that wretched 
inſtrument of guilt. The ſame converſations 


paſled, 
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paſſed, the ſame allurements were diſplayed, and 
every day was Elinor become leſs virtuous. 


Accident brought the Marquis De Germuil into 
the preſence of Elinor, as one of the parties of 
Madame De Sauval. One may eaſily divine the 
character of the Marquis, and that no event was 
ever more concerted than this accident, He was 
one of theſe contemptible beings, who pride them- 
ſelves in the ruin of the ſex; and he had alread; 
involved a variety of females in calamity and dit- 
grace. The name of Elinor was yet wanting to 
his triumph. He is ſome moments alone with 
her. He employs all the arts of ſeduction ; and 
from the mouth of Elinor he at length hears the 
tender confeſſion that he was not indifferent to 
her. But this adept in vice preſumes not too 
much on his ſucceſs ; ſenſible that virtue muſt be 
weakened by imperceptible degrees, 


In the mean time, Elinor could not baniſh the 
recollection of her virtuous parents; and ſhe 
would often ruminate on the delightful hours of 
infancy. She was ſenſible that her innocence 
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was unimpaired, and that ſhe was vielding to the 
tenderneſs of a man ſhe already loved. 


The guilty De Sauval ſometimes found her in 
tears, intending to. write to her parents. This 
odious woman involved her again in the toils, 
from which ſhe would fain have diſengaged herſelf. 
She dwelt on the brilliancy of ſuch a conqueſt as 
that of the Marquis De Germuil ; and continually 
reminded her, that, at her age, fortune and plea- 
ſure were the only objects of attention. 


Madame De Clairant had not admitted the 
ſlighteſt apprehenſion on account of Elinor's 
connection with Madame De Sauval ; and fo far 


from conſidering that the Marquis had any diſho- 


nourable intentions in his daily viſits at her houſe, 
ſhe was innocently of every party where "np 
plotted the ruin of her niece. 


An elegant ſupper is prepared for them, at a 
villa near Paris, one of thoſe delightful retreats, 
where vice diſplays her charms in the moſt faſci- 
nating forms. Whatever affluence could afford, 
or delicacy of taſte ſuggeſt, was laviſhed here in 
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all the varieties of allurement; and the unfortu- 
nate Elinot, involved, as it were, in one continual 
ſurpriſe, ſeemed incapable of reflection. 


The perfidious De Sauval had contrived to 
take Madame De Clairant aſide. In a word, 
atter a variety of conflicts, forgetting every thing 
that was dear to her, the daughter of the vene- 
rable Monſieur De Burgh became the miſtreſs of 
the molt worthleſs of men. 


The virtue of Elinor was vanquiſhed ; but the 
recollection of virtue {ſtill remained. A ſoft voice 


inceſſantly reproached her with having injured her - 


parents, and degraded herſelf : but this voice was 
ſoon loſt in the gaitics of the world, which ſeemed 
to vie in anticipating all her wifhes. Beſides, 
ſhe loved the Marquis, and imagined ſhe was be- 
loved by him; reſembling thoſe fick perſons who, 
ſtruck by an oppreſſive lethargy, have juſt ſtrength 
enough to open their eyes for a moment, and ſhut 
them again for ever. 


The infamy of Jeb could not long be con- 
cealed from Madame De Clairant, who with an- 
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guiſh felt her own ſhame in that of her niece, — 
She fainted, ſhe wept, and reproached the Mar- 
quis with his diſhonourable conduct, The latter 


repeatedly promiſed that their marriage Wound 
make an ample reparation, 


Madame De Clairant ſuffered herſelf to be con- 
vinced by theſe aſſurances. Inſtead of inſtantly 
breaking with the Marquis, this woman, who 
was weakneſs itſelf, accompanied the ſeducer of 
her niece to new parties and new entertainments; 
contenting herſelf to recommend it to Elinor to 
keep her misfortune as ſecret as poſſible, and, in 
particular, to be filent with reſpect to her family, 
till the moment when an honourable engagement 
could juſtify her to her parents. 


Elinor had now forgotten thoſe excellent pa- 
rents ; and love alone reigned in a heart, once 
warmed by all the tenderneſs of filial affection. 
In vain did Madame De Clairant urge the Mar- 
quis to fulfl his promiſe. Apprehenſive, at length, 
that Monſteur and Madame De Burgh might be 
informed of the wretched ſituation of their daugh- 
ter, ſhe determined to write to them, ſtating that 

her 
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her niece had fallen a victim to a fever; per- 
ſuading herſelf that the Marquis would yet act 
with honour, and that ſhe could then have the 
ſatisfaction of contradicting this diſtreſſing news. 


Confined to the corner of a remote province, 
it was no wonder that this worthy pair gave cre- 
dit to the deception. They wept with Clara, 
that faithful ſervant, who was now their only 
friend ; and, torn with unutterable anguiſh, no- 
thing detained their laſt ſigh, but the hope of ſec- 
ing their ſon again, The letters they received 
from him were replete with tenderneſs, and flat- 
tered them the more, as his conduct, for bravery 
and profeſſional knowledge, was a perfect example 
to the military. 


An extreme chagrin began now to prey upon 
Madame De Clairant ; who, notwithſtanding her 
ſhameful weakneſs, perceived too late that the 
Marquis had deceived her. In vain ſhe repre- 
ſented to Elinor the fatal conſequences of her 
conduct. The vile De Sauval was her only con- 
fidant ; whoſe converſation and example tended 


every day to involve her in deeper depravity. 
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At length, the unfortunate Madame De Clai- 
rant fell a ſacrifice to unbounded diſſipation.— 
She retired one evening from an elegant ſupper 
very much diſordered. Her indiſpoſition rapidly 


increaſed, and ſhe died in the very moment of . 


making ſome unarailing remonſtrances to her 


niece ; who ſoon wiped away her tears, and for- 


got them all, 


Elinor was now loſt to every ſentiment of 
virtue; and the Marquis, impatient to gratify 
h:s vanity, by proclaiming his conqueſt, led his 
miſtreſs from one diverſion to another. But va- 
nity alone attached him to her. Incapable of 


tenderneſs, he ſoon conceived diſguſt, and aban- 
doned her for a new conqueſt ! 


Elinor had ſincerely loved her ſeducer. Inex- 
perienced as ſhe was, ſhe had no idea of infidelity 
or change. But the gauty illuſion had vaniſhed. 
She perceived that ſhe was not, nor never could 
be, the wife of the Marquis, (for there were mo- 
ments in which ſhe had ſuffered this idea to ſeize 
her) and with anguiſh ſhe found, that ſhe was 
but his deſpicable miſtreſs—a ruined and diſho- 
1 | noured 
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noured woman She now began to feel that 
remorſe, which ſhe had ſo long endeavoured to 
baniſh from her heart; for misfortune, when 
every thing elſe is unavailing, will ſometimes 
lead us back to virtue. 


But the baſe De Sauval will not leave her to 
the conſequence of ſuch reflections. 


She runs to her deſponding, half-repenting 
friend; and while ſhe wipes away her tears, en- 
deavours, in the ſame moment, to ſuppreſs the 
ſtruggling efforts of returning virtue. Her 
beauty is again the flattering theme; ſhe arms her 
vanity againſt repentance, and once more too 
fatally ſucceeds. 


They go to the play. Madame De Sauval 
points out to her- pupil one of thoſe wretched wo- 
men, covered at once with public infamy and 
jewels. © Do not you ſee that haughty huſley ?” 
fays ſhe. * With what effrontery ſhe places 
herſelf there, as if on purpoſe to inſult you, and 
cruſh you with her diamonds !”? 
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With ſuch converſations, ſhe again kindled the 
ſparks of vanity; and improving the moments, 
preſented Duval to Elinor, giving her to under- 
ſtand that ſhe ought abſolutely to revenge herſelf 
upon the Marquis, and on thoſe inſolent women, 
who affected more eclat than herſelf, and had pre- 
ſumed to rival her. 


Duval was one of thoſe wealthy favourites of 
fortune, who imagine that every thing is to be 
bought with gold. He purchaſed the merit of 
being the avenger of Elinor, at the higheſt price. 
The infamous De Sauval preſided at the treaty, 
and her pupil, loaded with diamonds, now eclipſed 
all around her. | 


Corruption could fink no lower The paſſion 
which Elinor indulged for dreſs and ſhow began 
to be ſatiated; and that languor and diſguſt, ſo 
inſeparable from ſplendor and falſe felicity, now 
infuſed their black poiſon into her ſoul. It was 
then that the ſtill voice of confcience, which had 
never ceafed to murmur, began to be more arti- 
culate. Elinor even aſſumes the courage to in- 
terrogate herſelf ; but in vain ſhe demands what 

is 
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is become of that Elinor, who had been educated 
in the hoſom of virtue ?—She often ſurpriſes her- 
ſelf in tears; and the moment is approaching, 
when ſhe is to break from the lethargy of vice! 
A fingular accident tends to accelerate this happy 
change. 


While Elinor was one evening at the opera, 
ſhe overheard a converlation between two young 
gentlemen in an adjoining box.—- © Is ſhe not 
exquifitely beautiful?“ ſaid one. «© Why am I 
not Monſieur Duval? for this fort of women are 
only to be gained by money.” 


« This fort of women !”—How ſeverely did 
this expreſſion affect the unfortunate Mademoiſelle 
De Burgh !—< Certainly,” anſwered the other, 
<& there is not a lovelier creature here. But, ah 
my friend, muſt ſuch charms conceal a vicious 
foul ? Who can think of offering his hand to ſuch 
2 perſon ? There can be no real tenderneſs in a 
boſum devoid of modeſty, A woman that has 
preſerved her honour, in the moſt abject ſituation, 
is infinitely ſuperior to this.“ 
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The obſervation of the young ſtranger beſpoke 
his veneration ſor virtue, and the more ſenſibly 
wounded the unhappy Elinor, as ſhe began to feel 
that partiality for him, with which we are ſome- 
times affected in ſpite of ourſelves, and which in- 
ſenſibly renders us deſirous of pleaſing the ſa- 
voured object. 


She returned to her houſe in unſpeakable an- 
guiſh, and when alone, gave way to a flood of 
tears, It was now that ſhe beheld her guilty 
courſe with horror. How wretched is my 
fate! ſhe exclaimed. « And am I, indeed, in 
the number of thoſe ſhamcicſs women who live 
without honour ! All this parade of finery can 
never hide my infamy from me. Could no other 
than this young ſtranger obſerve to what a depth 
I am fallen? —He whoſe engaging countenance 
had already won upon my heart !—Al:s ! there 
is not a perſon in the world—not one, who can 


love—who can eſteem who can pity me! 
O, my dear parents ! from you I received an un- 
ſullied education; and you have I diſhonoured ! 
Where is now my former ſanctity of manners? 
Perhaps at this moment you are lamenting my 

8 E death. 
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death. Ah! my excellent mother, my dear ve- 
nerable father, if you knew that J am ſtill in 
being, you would rather weep that I ſtill live.— 
O, my brother | and are you living, to be a 
witneſs of my ſhame! Can you acknowledge 
your wretched lifter ? But what are relations 
now to me—unhappy, guilty creature that I 
am !” 


In theſe moments of inſupportable reflection, 
Madame De Sauval again appeared; but with 
what different eyes did Elinor now behold her ! 
She would not ſuffer her to ſpeak. She broke 
from her immediately, reproaching her with the 
ſevereſt expreſſions that returning virtue could 


dictate. 


Fain would Elinor now write to her family; 
but the pen falls from her hand. To implore 
the forgiveneſs of her parents, would be to de- 
clare her guilty conduct, while they believed her 
to be no more. Ah!” ſaid Elinor, “ will it 
not be better for thoſe dear parents, and for my- 
ſelf, that they ſtill imagine me with the dead? 
And, alas! why da I yet live? In the grave 
| alone 
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alone can I fave myſelf from the ſhame that pur. 
ſues me.“ 


The continued agitation of her mind had a vi- 
ſible effect on the health of Elinor. Anguiſh, 
« like the worm in the bud, preyed on her da- 
maſk cheek,” and clouded her charming face with 
the ſombre tints of melancholy. In vain her 
lover, her admirers, the gay attendants that 
flutter round a fine woman, demanded the reaſon 
of this fudden change. Elinor knew the world 
too well to avow the cauſe, So far from render- 
ing her the object of pity and eſteem, it would 
have expoſed her to abſolute ridicule ; and to be 
able to ſtem the torrent of ridicule, was that 


noble degree of penitence to which Elinor had not 


yet attained. 


One of her gay admirers, obſerving this me- 


lancholy turn, accofted her with an air of rail- 
lery, introducing, at the fame time, a young 
officer of the moſt engaging aſpet—< What 
always in this diſmal mood, my charmer !—— 
Since you are ſo fond of preaching, I have an 
admirable companion for you. Monſieur Du- 
mont, 
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mont, whom I have the honour to preſent to you, 
has been long impatient to die at your feet. He 
is a philoſopher, I can aſſure you, although I do 
not believe his heart invulnerable.” 


With what aſtoniſhment did Elinor perceive 
that this was the young man who, at the opera, 
had held that converſation with his friend, which 
had made ſuch a ſenſible impreſſion upon her !— 
She would fain have aſſumed an eaſy air, and 
revenged herſelf for the contemptuous expreſſions 
of Dumont, by treating him with a forbidding 
coldneſs. But her heart was now ſenſible to 
emotions, which, till this moment, ſhe had never 
felt. It was a ſweet ſenſation of tenderneſs, that 
affected her whole ſoul—an inexpreſſible ſome- 


thing, more imperious, perhaps, than the impe- 
tuous voice of love! 


T heir emotions were reciprocal. Dumont ac- 
coſted Elinor with that timidity ſo flattering to 
the ſex. But the converſation was unintereſting— 
ſuch as one may imagine at a firſt interview, 
when the heart revolyes a thouſand ideas, and the 
tongue can utter nothing. 
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The intimacy between Elinor and the young 
officer every day aſſumed a more intereſting aſpect. 
But the former did not fail to diſcover, that in every 
converſation Dumont artfully introduced the eulogy 
of virtue, which ſcemed indirectly to reproach Eli. 
nor with her unhappy deviation from it. What 
tears did ſhe ſhed when again alone! And yet, 
(ſtrange ſituation!) ſhe could not hate the hand 
that had thus wounded her to the heart. 


Elinor, one day, was plunged in thoſe mortiſy- 
ing reflections which preſented to her view the 
whole enormity of her conduct. She imagined that 
ſhe heard the lamentations of her family; ſhe faw 
them weep—ſhe was inſupportable to herſelf ! 


In theſe gloomy moments, Dumont appeared. She 
was diſconcerted ; ſhe could not meet his eye; ſhe 
trembled. 


Dumont perceiving her agitation, would have 
retired. © No,” ſaid Elinor, « I entreat you to 
ſtay. Your preſence may perhaps tend to ſoothe 


my diſtreſs.” She could not proceed; nor could 
ſhe look on Dumont, who, on his part, was not 
9 under 
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under leſs embarraſoment; and each remained ſome 
time incapable of utterance ! Dumont was the 
firſt who broke that ſilence, which is the livelieſt 
expreſſion of the heart. © Is it poſſible, Madam,” 
{aid he, that you have griefs, which it may be in 


my power to alleviate ? My own emotions too well 
inform you of what paſles in my heart. It is filled 
with you alone, You have inſpired me with the 
tendereſt, the moſt delicate regard.” —< Sir,” in- 
terrupted Elinor, “ your ideas of me are greatly 
changed.” © How, Madam?” © When you faw 


, 


me at the opera,” replied the, “ your obſervations 


, 


to your friend Dumont did not permit her to 
proceed. I ſee, Madam,” ſaid he, © that you 
overheard me. I will not deceive you by a falſe- 
hood, But read my heart. The firſt moment 1 
ſaw you was ſufficient to afſure your empire over 
me. Such various charms extorted the ſincereſt 
homage. Pardon a tranſport I am unable to ſup- 
preſs: I am exaſperated againſt fate, that, to ſuch 
an aſſemblage of perfections, it has not joined 


You weep, Madam!“ © Yes, Sir,” replied Eli- 
nor, I feel that I poſſeſs nothing.  YetI once was 
virtuous. Griet, ſhame, infamy, will be mine 
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for ever. Ah! you have had reaſon, indeed, to 
deſpiſe, to hate me.” © Deſpiſe you, Madam! 
hate you! Since you can be ſenſible of your er- 
ror—— „Rather ſay my crimes, Sir. Alas! 
never can I expiate them.” O, Madam, do not 
thus dread contempt : your heart is open to repent- 
ance, and that will entitle you to eſteem. But 
may I be permitted to aſk by what fatality have 
With a ſoul ſo noble and ſuſceptible, the 
adorable Elinor was formed to be the model of 


vou 
virtue,” 


« Ah, Sir,” replied ſhe, «© I know, the ineſti- 
mable value of virtue. I had only to continue in 
my earlier paths, traced out for me by the beſt of 
parents. But youth, example, a friend, a moſt 
unworthy friend, all have concurred to ſeduce me! 
It is now ſome time, Sir, that I have lamented 


my wretched fate, in ſecret. Dreſs, gaiety, and 


all the pleaſures of the world, now diſguſt me; 
every thing, indeed, but your preſence, which is 
become neceſſary to me, although it ſeems to re- 
proach me with my guilt. Reproach me ſtill, Sir. 
Let not your tenderneſs be apprehenſive of my ſen- 

ſenſibility ; 
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ſibility; but ſhew me to myſelf, guilty as I am, 
without diſguiſe ; nor conceal from me to what 
depth of wretchedneſs I am fallen. You cannot 
diſtreſs me, you cannot puniſh me too much. I 
am degraded in every eye, I am undone for ever |”? 
« O, Madam,” faid Dumont, © let me repeat it 
again, this noble return to virtue muſt reſtore you 
to public eſteem and your own. You are not the 
only one that has fallen a victim to ſeduction. — 
Many a family now lament the ruin of young per- 
ſons, from whoſe birth and education far different 
hopes had been entertained.” 

At theſe words, Elinor ſighed. “ Ah! Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, „that is the fatal circumſtance which 
heightens the anguiſh of my heart, I have a fa- 
mily, a very reſpectable family, whom I have diſ- 
honoured—my parents.” © You muſt ſee them 
again, Madam; humble yourſelf before them ; 
and return to that virtue you have forſaken. You 
will give it new charms.” © And do you think 
my grief, my remorſe, can ever procure my par- 
don from thoſe virtuous parents?“ © Do not 
doubt it, Madam,” ſaid he; “ and be aflured ſuch 
noble 
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noble ſentiments will yet win every heart, Oh! 
that my ſiſter did but think like you!” „ You 
have a fiſter, then?” „ Yes, Madam, whom [ 
can never think of without anguiſh. Her guilty 
life has already ſent my mother to the grave, and 
thither haſtens apace an unfortunate old man, my 
father, who, ever ſince, without being able to dit- 
cover her, has known' that {he ſtill lives, and that 
the lives to diſhonour us. She has obliged me,” 


added he, burſting into tcars, “ ſhe has obliged me 


to change my name,” — - « Dumont, then, is 
not your name!“ « No, Madam.” „ My God! 
what, what is your name?“ « De Burgh.“ “O, 
my brother!“ exclaims Elinor, and fainted, [ Sze 


the F rontiſpiece.] 


Dumont was thunderſtruck. Elinor recovering, 
and throwing herſelf at his feet, “ Yes, my bro- 
ther,” ſaid ſhe, “ you ſee this guilty, wretched 
lifter, whoſe only hope is now in death, and whoſe 
laſt ſigh will be for you and virtue. I detcit theſe 


witneſles of my ſhame,” —teaiiny away her orna- 


ments, and throwing them from her.. © My bro- 


ther, I can no longer merit the name of fiſter ; 
10 F but 
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but if you love me not, at leaſt you ſhall pity me. 
I will go and embrace the loweſt ſituation.” 


Dumont, claſping her in his arms, and weeping 
with her, could only utter, „Oh, my ſiſter“ — 
« Ah! do you {till call me ſiſter, too generous 
brother? But ſpeak—my dear parents. I ſhudder 
at their very name. I ſee, I fee them reproach- 
ing me. And have I been the death of my dear 
mother ? O, my brother, I am not worthy of you. 
I will die, I will die here at your feet!“ 


Dumont lifting her up, and regarding her with a 
look of tenderneſs and compaſſion, .I have ſaid, 
my ſiſter, that repentance can atone for guilt, — 
Come, let me lead you to the bed of your unfortu- 
nate father. What do you ſay ? my father“ 
« Yes; he has not long to live. They had been 
informed of what we muſt forget. My poor mo- 
ther died of grief, and my father came to Paris, to 
to die in your arms, my ſiſter. 


inform himſelt: 
Do not abandon yourſelf to deſpair. He will yet 


ſee you—he will forgive, he will love you.” 


Each 
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Each remained locked in the other's embrace, 
weeping bitterly, 'T heir tears for ſome time ren- 
dered them incapable of ſpeaking. Elinor, at Jength, 
found utterance. © You ſhall fee, my brother,” 
faid ſhe, © that I will yet be worthy of you. — 
Why did I ever enter this fatal city? Oh, my 
wretched aunt | cannot I give back your perfidious 
favours, and return to that poverty which was 
once my pride!“ 


Elinor now leaves her brother. She diſmiſſes 
her ſervants, ſells her furniture, aſſumes the plaineſt 
dreſs, and haſtens back to Dumont. © I have 
ſome money,” ſaid ſhe, © my father may want it,” 
Let me propoſe,” anſwered her brother, with 
ſome emotion, © that it be given to the poor. 
May it expiate—” „Stop, my brother, am I not 
ſufficiently humbled ? Your delicacy is but too juſt, 
] was apprehenſive that my father ——” © While 
] have a drop of blood in my veins,” replied Du- 
mont, raiſing his voice, „ I will fell it for my 
father; but you would wound him ij—” © Say 
no more. I know that I am a wretched creature, 
degraded from the rights of humanity, I cannot 

die 
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die too ſoon. My brother, wound me not deeper 
yet I have not long to live. But how will my 
father receive me?” © With tenderneſs, as his 
daughter,” replied Dumont. 


At this inſtant, an eccleſiaſtic entered the apart- 
% have at laſt found you, Madam,” 
laid he: © I entreat you to follow me; you and 


ment. 


Monſicur your brother. There is not a moment to 
loſe. You will reſtore peace to a troubled mind.“ 
Elinor and her brother yield to his entreaties. The 
good prieſt leads them to a coach. "They alight 
at the extremity of one of the ſuburbs ; they aſ- 
cend a gloomy ſtair-caſe, and enter a garret, where 
every thing appeared the picture of woe, A dying 
voice was heard, © Ah! Madam, blefled bo God, 
that before I expire, I can implore your pardon. — 
See, Sir,“ continued the dying perſon, turning to 
the prieſt, “ ſee virtue itſelf, which I have cor- 


rupted by my abominable arts.” 


« Madame De Sauyal !” exclaimed Elinor, “ in 


what a ſituation !“ “ Yes, Madam, I am that 


wretch who plunged you into an abyſs of vice, 1 
have 
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have received my puniſhment in this world, the 
dreadful forerunuer of eternal anguiſh, You lee 
my deplorable poverty. It is all the fruit of fifty 
years ſpent in criminal intrigues. 'T here is not a 
day of my lite that will not riſe up in judgment 
againſt me! I knew, Madam, that you had four d 
your brother, and that you had returned to virtue, 
to that God who puniſhes me, and from whom I 
had torn you. Your penitence will difarm his 
vengeance ; but, ah! wretched me! what can I 
hope from his mercy | Pardon is not for ine. I am 
rejected, I am cut off tor evec !” 


The charitable prieſt endeavoured to conſole her, 
and ſpoke of a merciful God, infinite in goodneſs, 
and ever ready to hear the cries of his penitent 
creatures, Madame De Sauval heard him with at- 
tention, and kifled the crucifix with tranſport 
then raging again, with all the ſury of deſpair, 
puſhed it away: —“ He cannot, he cannot pardon 
me !” the exclaimed, © I hear my ſentence !—I 


iee the gulph—it opens, it ſwallows me up ! 
Sce | they drag me — Where will ycu hide me? 
whither ſhall I flee?” 

11 The 
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The wretched woman, all pale, trembling, and 
diſtracted, ſprang towards Elinor, who, compai- 
ſionating her extreme miſery, could now ſee only 
the unfortunate woman in the perfidious friend who 
had ſeduced her. She wept over the dying ſinner. 
« Do not you ſee him!“ exclaimed the terrified 
De Sauval. “ Compoſe yourſelf,” :aid Elinor ; 
« recollect me. I am deeply affected at your mi- 
ſery, and would do any thing to mitigate it.“ — 
« Ah! is it you, Madam—you whom I would have 
ruined with myſelt ?f”” Then turning to Dumont, 
« Sir, in this dying moment, | declare that I alone 
am guilty; I practiſed every art to tear your ſiſter 
from her family, from virtue, and from that reli- 
gion, the power of which I now ſeverely feel.“ 


« Speak not of our crimes,” interrupted the 
weeping Elinor ; © let us think only of appeaſing 
the wrath of Heaven. Alas! had I been as vir- 
tuous as you imagine, I ſhould never have deviated 
from the paths into which an irreproachable family 
had led me.” Then, inſtantly falling on her 
knees, O, my God,” faid ſhe, © here I implore 
our pardon, We have each ſinned againſt thee. 
Q, hear 
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O, hear our ſupplications. Join your prayers, 
Madam, to mine. Heaven will have mercy on 
us. Our remorſe, our anguich, will not be un- 
availing.“ 

The prieſt and Dumont ſtood in ſilent aſtoniſh- 
ment at this moving ſcette. What, indeed, could 
be more affecting, than to ſee a young perſon, in 
the pride of beauty, penetrated with remorſe, all 
bathed in tears, and in the deepeſt humiliation, ad- 
dreffing berſelf to Heaven with that fervor, of 


which the world can have av conception |! 


Dumont would have raued his ſiſter. “ No, 
my brother,” faid ſhe; „I can never ſhed tears 
enough. The daughter of Monſieur De Burgh 
ſhould have ſerved for an example, and have re- 


, 


{tored thoſe to virtue who had untoitunately {trayed 
from her paths.” 


Madame De Sauval relapſes into her terrors.— 
The horrors of death are already imprinted on her 
cauntenance. Ihe prieſt ſprinkles the holy water 


over her. Her agitations increaſe. Her hair 
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ands erect. She exclaims, “ Save me, ſave me! 
I burn; the flames devour me !—O God ! thou haſt 


condemned me; I roll in the gulph: O, help me!“ 
and with theſe words, the wretched votary of vice 


expires. 


« Oh, my God!” ſaid Dumont, “ and is this 
the end of vice? What terror and deſpair attend 
its laſt moments | How unlike the death of the 
righteous! With what cheartulneſs and ſerenity 
the good man gives up his foul, as a depolit which 
Heaven had entruſted to him! By ihe dreadful 
ſcene, my ſiſter, to which we have heen witneſs, 
we may eſtimate the happinels of the rich and gay, 
who boaſt of uninterrupted proſperity, and whom 
we often unwifely envy. What thinking perſon 
would defire fifty years of a life, in which riches 
and pleaſure had infuſed every charm, to be termi- 
nated by ſuch a death as this? And though the 
wicked thould receive no other puniſhment than the 
continual anxiety infeparable from their exiſtence, 
who would not preter the ſweets of a good con- 
ſcience, and a virtuous poverty, to all the ſplendors 
of their momentary career ?” 


They 
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They now leave this ſcene of woe, and arrive 
at the lodging of Monfieur De Burgh. There 
was a {mall chamber at the enrance o the apart- 
ment, where the venerable old man was laid.— 
Dumont cnters. Elinor would have followed him, 
but he ſtops her: „ly ſiſter, ſtay here a little 
while.” „What, delay a moment to throw my- 
ſelf at my father's tcet?”” © You ſhall fee him, 
ſiſter, but you may conceive— ſpare me the pain of 
recalling—this interview requires ſome prepara- 
tion.” „ Ah!” ſaid Elinor, © now I ſce to what 
my guilt has reduced me ! A child to delay the mo- 
ment of appearing before her father's eye, to be 
apprehenſive of offendiug it! Ah! wretched Eli- 
nor, art thou not miſcrable enough!“ 

The door is opened. Elinor perceives a perſon 
leaving the apartment. She {creamed out, and 
would fain hide her face. It was Clara, the faith- 
ful Clara, who had attached herſelf, more than ever, 
to Monſ. De Burgh, who withcd to die in his fer- 
vice, and had once ſeen Elinor virtuous. © Is it 
you, Madam!“ ſhe exclaimed. The unhappy Eli- 
nor was overwhelmed with the conſciouſneſs of her 
ſituation. “ Yes, Clara,” ſhe anſwered, “ it is I, 
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who dare not look you in the face. Oh! how 
your preſence humbles me! Your life has been 


» 


unſullied—” She had not ſtrength to proceed. — 
Clara threw her arms around Elinor's neck, and 
wept profuſely. “O, my child, my child!“ ſaid 
ſhe, © forgive this emotion. How much have you 
grieved us all! Alas! Madame could not ſurvive 
it. She died calling upon you, and beſceching 
Heaven that ſhe might once more embrace her child. 
She pitied you, It was Madame De Clairant who 
has undone us all, But, my dear miſtreſs, do not 
give way to deſpair, Your ſather will ſee you 
again—he will forgive you. And is not God mer- 
ciful?“ — While the good Clara wept over Elinor, 
Dumont was preparing his venerable father for the 
ſight of his unhappy child. The recollection of his 
diſhonoured family ſtruggled tor fome moments in 
his aged breaſt, At length, parental love conquered. 
And fay you, my fon,” ſaid he, © that ſhe is truly 
penitent ?” « Yes,” anſwered the excellent youth, 
her heart is torn with anguiſh. She lives but to 
ſee you, to implore your forgiveneſs, and to die at 
your feet.“ ““ Ah! my fon,” ſaid the good old 
man, “ could I but hope that God had touched the 
heart of this unfortunate child — Bad example, and 
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her tender age, may have led her more than her 
heart into the paths of vice. — But where is this 
daughter who was once fo deat to me?” „ At 
your feet,” exclaimed Elinor, who had heard theſe 
laſt words, and thrown herſelf at the fide of the bed, 
© at your teet, my father, overwhelmed with the 


enormity of her guilt, and imploring your forgive- 


neſs.” cc My daughter!“ ſaid Monſieur De 


Burgh, “ my daughter!“ „ Oh, I am un- 


worthy of this name. I have diſhonoured my fa- 
mily ; I have killed my mother -, my father, 
my father! I beſcech God aid you to forgive me. 
God will not refute to pardon me. O, my father, 
Monſicur De Burgh, 


incapable of utterance, beheld her for a moment, 


do you alſo forgive me.” 


with an air of mingled pity and heſitation, and then 
affectionately heid out his hand. She kiſſed it, and 
wet it with her tears. At length, the good old 
man exclaims, « My daughter, may God forgive 
you, as I do!” Elinor could only utter, “ O, my 
father, you do not then reject me ! You forgive me, 


I ſhall yet die with the name of your daughter * 


Elinor never quitted the bed-ſide of this excellent 


barent, who would often weep with his repentant 
child, 
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child, and fold her in his arms. The moment of 
his diflolution at length approaches. “ My dear 
children,” ſaid he, “ forget not that you are Chriſ- 
trans ; look up to Heaven; there you will meet 
with unfading joys, that will recompence you for 
all the diſappointments and vain illuſions of life.— 

Death is nothing in itſelf: it is our future deſtiny 
niy that ſhould engage our attention. I commit 
mine into the hands 'of my God. He enables me 
to die content, ſince I have found my dear daughter, 
who fincereiy deplores her errors. You ſee, my 
Elinor, that the gayeſt viſions of the world cannot 
be compared to the ſweets of a good conſcience, and 
the ſolid enjoyment of ſeli-approbation. O, my 
God,” continued the dying man, „ my beſt bene- 
factor, fhniſh thy work ! Withdraw not from her, 
[ beſeech thee, thy powerful and conſoling grace. 
O, protect my children, and let them find a father 
Never did the Chriſtian 
more forcibly diſplay the dignity of man. A ſweet 


and a refuge in thee !” 


ſerenity in his face, beſpoke all calm*within.,— 
Bleſſing his ſon and daughter, and reconimending 
the faithful Clara to their protection, he expired 
ia their arms, as if falling into a gentle fleep.—. 
How different from the dreadful exit of the wretched 
De 
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De Sauval ! 
all the emotions of gricf. 1 he anguiſh of Elinor 


Dumont and Clara experienced 


was unſpeakable. She threw herlelf on the corpſe, 
« My father,“ the exclaimed, © it is your wretched 
daughter that has haſtened your diflolution ! This 
crime was yet wanting tv complete my guilt.— 
No,” ſaid ſhe to her brother, who would have 
forced her from this ſituation, & you ſhall never ſe- 
parate me from the beſt of fathers. The grave 1s 
now my only refuge. O, my brother! do not 
take me from the conſolation of dying with my 
father,” 


The laſt duties being rendered to Monſieur De 
Burgh, Elinor from that moment devoted herſelf 
to a convent. She choſe that rigid order in which 
the ſiſters ſleep every night upon their bier. To 
this eonvent Clara accompanied her, in the charac- 
ter of a lay- ſiſter. Here they became examples of 
the moſt fervent piety. The virtuous Dumont 
often viſited his fiiter. She aſſured him that ſhe 
dated the commencement of her happineſs frem the 
moment that ſhe entered the cloiſter. O, my 
brother!“ would the ſay, © how wretched were 
the joys that once faſcinated my ſcul, compared to 
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the pure ſerenity I find in the contemplation of 


God! Here I meditate on the mercies of that gra- 


cious Being who has deigned to recall me to him- 
ſelf. Once I thought that Madame de la V aliere, 
retired from an enchanting court, forgotten by the 
moſt powerful monarch, and practiſing the extreme 
auſterities of penitence, was the moſt wretched of 
women. Ah |! my brother, how I deceived myſelf! 
Siſter Louiſa* was ſupremely happy. Can the 
ſmiles of kings be compared to the favour of God ? 
When I was encircled by the gaieties of the world, 
an inward uneaſineſs embittered my happieſt mo- 
ments; and my conſcience continually whiſpered to 
me that I was guilty and wretched. Here I begin 
and finiſh the day with the ſweet impreſſions of 
that felicity which is undoubtedly a foretaſte of what 
will be unmingled and undecaying. Far different 
from that Elinor who dreaded ſolitude as inſupport- 
able, I long for the delighttul moments when I can 
enter into myſelf, My thoughts are raiſed to the 

* Siſter Louiſa was the name which the Ducheſs de 
la Valiere, miſtreſs of Louis XIV., afſumed, on quit- 
ting the world, and entering into a convent of Carme- 
lites. When this lady, ſo celebrated for her peni— 
rence, was informed of the death of one of her ſons by 


the King, ſhe exclaimed, * It is his birth, and not his 
death, that ought to grieve me.” 
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ſublime and affecting views of ün mortality. I 
throw myſelt on the Divine goodneis, humbly 
truſting that my ſorrow, my tears, and my un- 
feigned love of the beſt of Beings, will yet expiate 
my guilt. May I die in this humble hope! I am 
impatient to rejoin my father, God, I know, will 
reward his virtues and his ſuffering with the gra- 
cious pardon of her whom, dying, he forgave.” — 
Such were the new life and the heavenly conver- 
ſations of Elinor, 


One day, a perſon came to the convent, and 
deſired to ſpeak to her. She was inquiſitive to 
know who this perſon was ; but the ſtranger had 
refuſed to mention his name, or the reaſon of his 
viſit. She heſitated at firſt whether he ſhouid be 
admitted. A ſudden impulſe determined her.— 
« Perhaps,” ſaid ſhe, © it is ſome unfortunate per- 
ſon who has need of conſolation. If I cannot ren- 
der him quite happy, I may wipe away a few tears 
at leaſt, and make him feel the joys of our holy 
religion,” 


When the ſtranger was admitte, what a pale, 
emaciated, dejected form did ſhe vehoid !—It was 
the 
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the Marquis De Germeuil, the wretch who had 
triumphed in innumerable ſeductions! „ What !” 
exclaimed Elinor, ſtarting back with horror, “ is 
your perfidy to purſue me into this ſacred retreat?“ 
« I come,” anſwered the Marquis, “ to implore 
your pardon for my baſeneſs to you. In me you 
behold the vile author of your misfortunes. I em- 
ployed every guilty art to accompliſh my views. 
Your example has taught me, what happy realities 
are religion and heaven. I tremble at my danger; 
and I naten to ſome religious retreat, where I may 
inceflantiy deytore my guilty lite. I will give my 
whole fortune to my relations; but I could not 
think of bidding an eternal adieu to the world, 
without firſt ſceing you, to tell you that my con- 
verſion is your works.” „0 God,” ſaid Elinor, 
lifting up her eyes to Heaven, & thou crow neſt me 
with thy loving kindneſs! With what joy, Sir,“ 
added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to the Marquis, “ do I 
perceive you penetrated by theſe ſentiments ! But 
if you will be adviſed by me, dare to remain {till 
in the world, that you may be aa example of emi- 
nent piety, and active goodneis, You, vir, arc 
known, and have an ample fortune, I was an 


unfortunate woman, without a name that could 
invite 
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invite reſpect. I had no other alternative, than to 
retire from the world; but it is your duty to be 
an object of inſtruction to all around, You talk 
of giving up your fortune to your relations. Ah! 
Sir, do not put ſo low a value on the happineſs of 
being able to relieve the wretched ! Tour family 
are in affluent circumſtances. Relieve thofe un- 
happy perſons, who may lay their diſtreſſes before 
you; the orphans, who demand a father in you; 
the unfortunate young women whom cruel neceſ- 
ſity— Here Elinor ſtopped, unable to refrain 
from tears. © Go,” ſhe reſumed, © and learn the 
ſpirit of pure and undefiled religion. Let benefi- 
cence be added to prayer; and be aſſured that the 
Father of Mercies will not fail to regard that con- 
trition, of which this is the beſt evidence you can 
give,” 


The Marquis was in a kind of ecſtacy. He 
embraced the life which Elinor recommended ; and 
lived ſome years a ſublime example of every virtue, 
A fatal diſeaſe at length attacked him, and he died 
with all the piety of a Chriſtian who has made his 
peace with God, not by a few tranſient reſolutions, 
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but by a continued ſeries of active virtues. Be- 
fore he expired, he wrote a letter to Elinor, 
which ſhe had ever after before her eyes, Never 
was religion expreſſed with ſuch fervor, or with 
ſuch energy. | 


- Elinor perſevered in this courſe of piety five- 
and-twenty years, ſo much the more admirable 
in her, as with whatever ſincerity this worthy 
Nun regarded herſelf, ſhe treated all others with 
indulgent mildneſs. This is the character df true 
devotion. Falſe piety, on the contrary, is diſtin- 
guifhed by inſupportable ferocity, devoid of all 
tenderneſs towards the frailty of others. A ſtran- 


ger to that ſpiritual pride which would render 


virtue itſelf unlovely, Elinor practiſed all the 
humility that her outward demeanor announced; 
and at the end of many years of exemplary peni- 
tence, ſhe ſtill recollected her errors, and deeply 
deplored them. 


The awful moment at length arrived, when 
every thing diſappears from mortal viſion, Clara 
performed the laſt offices to her dying miſtreſs, 
now her ſiſter, her friend, and ſoon to be her 

fellow 
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fellow-angel. The nuns, all diſſolved in tears, 
watch her expiring looks, her words, her happy 
exit ! Elinor alone diſplayed that magnanimity 
which ſprings from a more ſublime religion, and 
which the wiſdom of the world can never give. 
She expired in the arms of the faithful Clara !— 
Her brother was inconſolable, and Clara ſoon 
followed her miſtreſs to the grave. Her end was 
equally edifying. Devoid alike of weakneſs and 
oſtentation, ſhe died as every true Chriſtian ought 
to die, 
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